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Art. VIII. — CRITICAL NOTICES. 

1. — 1. The Students' Handbook of Comparative Grammar. Applied 
to the Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, and Eng- 
lish Languages. By Rev. Thomas Clark, M. A., late Head Master 
of the Proprietary School, Taunton. London. 1862. 12mo. pp. 
xii, 335. 

2. A Comparative Grammar of Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin. By 
William Hugh Ferrar, M. A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. London. 1869. 8vo. pp. vii and 341. 

3. Grammaire Comparee des Langues Classiques, contenant la Theorie 
elementaire de la Formation des Mots en Sanscrit, en Grec et en Latin, 
avec References aux Langues germaniques. Par F. Batjdry, l er 
Partie : Phonetique. Paris. 1868. pp. vi, 212. 

4. An Introduction to Greek and Latin Etymology. By John Peile, 
M. A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Christ's College, Formerly 
Teacher of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge. London. 
1869. 8vo. pp. xxiv, 324. 

That the historical or comparative study of languages is making 
rapid progress is sufficiently shown, not merely by the appropriation of 
the results of the study in the grammatical treatment of individual 
tongues, but also by the appearance of various works intended as intro- 
ductions to its pursuit. As two or three such works have been quite 
recently laid before the English public, it seems a not unsuitable time 
to pass in brief review the literature of the subject, especially its later 
literature. Of the older (or rather the less recent, for it is not proper 
to use the word old in reference to a science barely fifty years out of its 
cradle) it is hardly necessary to speak at all. Every one who has heard 
of comparative philology at all has heard of the work which laid its 
foundation ; namely, " Bopp's Comparative Grammar of the Indo-Eu- 
ropean Languages." Its first edition was begun in 1833, and completed 
in 1849. A second edition, with important additions and alterations, 
having the value almost of an independent work, passed pretty rapidly 
through the press some years later (1857 - 61). A third edition was in 
process at the time of Bopp's death, two years ago ; but it was hardly 
more than a reprint of the second ; and, considering the advanced age 
and infirmities of the author, its loss of his supervising mind and eye is 
the less to be regretted. An English translation has also gone through 
three editions, — the last appeared after the completion of the second edi- 
tion of the original, and represented it ; and a French version is also 
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now nearly finished (three volumes out of four have appeared). This 
last is under the charge and responsibility of M. Breal, the most learned 
and judicious of French scholars in this department ; and it is enriched 
by him with critical prefaces, which add not a little to its value. M. 
Bre^al's representation of Bopp is to be warmly commended to the at- 
tention of those (of whom there are not a few) who are not so versed 
in German as not to prefer an easier language as the medium of their 
study. 

The other classical work, to which all will, as a matter of course, re- 
sort who intend to go below the surface of the subject, is Schleicher's 
" Compendium of the Comparative Grammar of the Indo-European Lan- 
guages." Its first edition appeared in 1861 - 62 ; its second, in a single 
stout octavo of 856 pages, in 1866. This, too, is a work on which the 
seal of completion has been set by its author's untimely and deeply 
lamented death, at the end of 1868, when only forty-eight years old ; 
his last additions and corrections to it are given in an appendix to his 
" Indo-European Chrestomathy," which was but just finished (October, 
1868) when he was taken away. 

The style and method of these two works are exceedingly different. 
Bopp writes with a flowing and attractive simplicity, and explains the 
workings of his own mind with reference to the points under treatment 
in a manner which is as instructive as it is engaging. Schleicher is 
curt and dogmatic, rarely discusses, and rarely mentions views dis- 
cordant with his own, or gives the impression that he is dealing with 
matters respecting which doubts are deep, or controversy runs high. 
This is partly due to the character of his mind, partly to the require- 
ments of his plan ; he aimed at preparing a text-book, to be used by 
both teacher and pupil in the lecture-room. 

There seems to be every reason why Schleicher's grammar, as well 
as Bopp's, should be put within the reach of English readers ; and we 
can hardly believe that sale enough might not be found for an English 
version to remunerate both translator and publishers, if the enterprise 
were so conducted as to reach the English and the American public 
together. A translation is the more desirable, inasmuch as Schleicher 
has, quite unjustifiably, adopted in the original an orthography of his 
own devising, which makes many of the most familiar German words 
look strange enough, and renders some almost unrecognizable by one 
who is not a practised scholar in the language. To a beginner this 
peculiarity doubles the difficulty of the text-book. We would not have 
such a translation, if undertaken, content itself with being a translation 
merely. It would be valuable in proportion to the independence (and 
competency) with which it criticised and amended and suggested, men- 
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tioned opposing views and gave references to where they might be found 
stated and discussed with more fulness. Upon almost every single point, 
in every department of the subject, there is now a whole literature, to 
which a guide-book is greatly needed. 

Beside these comprehensive works, covering the entire field of the 
Indo-European languages and their history, there is room and call for 
those of a more limited character, dealing with such tongues of the 
family as lie nearer to our interests and are more studied by us, — like 
the two classical languages and the Germanic or Teutonic ; along, of 
course, witli the Sanskrit, as the nearest representative of the qommon 
mother of all. The want thus indicated more than one attempt has 
been made to relieve, within no long time past ; and we have to inquire 
here with what success the attempts have met. 

As long ago as 1862 a " Students' Handbook of Comparative Gram- 
mar," etc. was produced in London by Rev. Thomas Clark. It is a 
brief work (335 pages duodecimo, large and open print), and does not 
appear ever to have attracted much attention, nor has it any special 
merits which should entitle it to attention. At the outset, indeed, it 
repels us by a portentous blunder : in stating the primary branches of 
the Indo-European family, it sets the High-German down as a separate 
branch, apart from the Low-German, Scandinavian, and Gothic ; and 
then, as if to maintain, out of superstitious reverence, the current seven- 
fold division, it runs together into one the Latin and the Greek ! No 
one can feel inclined to trust an author who is capable of such work as 
that ; however faithful and laborious the latter may be, there is no tell- 
ing where the ground may drop away under one's feet. It is fair to say, 
however, that what w r e have referred to is by far the worst point in the 
volume, which is in general distinguished neither by particular ability 
nor by unusual blundering ; some may find it a convenient first intro- 
duction to the study, although no one would think of quoting it as an 
authority. 

More recent and much more pretentious is the " Comparative Gram- 
mar of Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin," by William H. Ferrar (not to be 
confounded with Frederic W. Farrar). Of this the first volume was 
issued last year, and the second and concluding one is promised for the 
beginning of 1872. The part published includes the subjects of phonet- 
ics, roots and stems, and declension, leaving conjugation and the inde- 
clinables to be treated hereafter. We cannot say much in favor of this 
work, in any respect. Its type and paper, to be sure, are unexception- 
able ; but the author's part, even of its getting up, is highly exception- 
able ; there is no index ; the table of contents fills eleven lines ; and, 
instead of running headings, we have the words " Comparative Gram- 
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mar " thrust before our eyes at the top of every page, as if we could 
not otherwise retain the knowledge of what book we have in our hands. 
Such captions are always and everywhere an impertinence, but espe- 
cially when we ought to have in them that help to the convenient use 
of the volume which has been unjustly denied us elsewhere. Then the 
author's plan is not to our mind, in that he professedly leaves alto- 
gether out of account the branch of language to which our English 
belongs, — the Germanic. A partial comparative grammar for English 
students, with the English element omitted, will never have our ap- 
proval, and will, generally, we are confident, be pronounced to have 
fallen short of its true aim. Mr. Ferrar, to be sure, does not stick to 
his plan throughout. He has a whole chapter on " Grimm's Law " (of 
the progression of mutes in the Germanic languages), which he intro- 
duces without a word of explanation or apology, as if the special pho- 
netic phenomena of Germanic speech formed a natural part of a San- 
skrit-Greek-Latin grammar, and were always to be looked for in it. 
And he adds at the end, in an appendix, a very full abstract of the 
essay by which Dr. Biihler attempts to show that the Sanskrit " cere- 
brals " were not due to the influence of the aborigines of India. Now 
Dr. Biihler is a scholar of high rank, and his essay is an able one, 
though not perhaps quite so convincing as Mr. Ferrar believes it ; 
but some scores of other articles, upon very special points in the his- 
tory of this and that Indo-European language, have been published 
during the past twenty years, which have an equal or superior claim 
to insertion in Mr. Ferrar's volume ; and we would gladly have seen 
the space it occupies filled with something more about the Ger- 
manic tongues, or with twenty other, things we could mention. The 
explanation of the insertion seems to be that Dr. Buhler was formerly 
a colleague (or perhaps instructor ?) of the author at Dublin ; and the 
latter shows clearly in other points, as well as here, the influence of 
local considerations. 

The execution, also, of Mr. Ferrar's treatise leaves much to be 
desired. He has been an industrious student pf the best authorities 
(together with some which are not so good), and has gotten together, 
of course, in his 340 octavo pages, a good deal of valuable matter ; but 
it seems to be by a kind of. mechanical and outside process. He has 
not assimilated his material, and then evolved it organically ; even 
when he does not tell us that in treating this and that subject he fol- 
lows such and such a teacher, we feel the composite nature of what is 
put before us, — we see the seams. Of real profound learning and crit- 
ical insight we discover few traces. The very first sentence is almost 
enough to make us lay down the book in hopelessness. It runs thus : 
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" The physiology of the human voice is the true basis upon which all 
inquiries into the origin of language and the mutual connection of lan- 
guage's should be built." A most narrow basis, surely ! and a very thin 
and shaky structure were that which should be raised upon it ! Prob- 
ably, if the author were pressed a little, he could be made to acknowl- 
edge that he meant nothing more than that a thorough comprehension 
of the physical acts of utterance is necessary in order to the full under- 
standing of the processes of phonetic change in language ; and that, as 
phonetics assume the initial place in a comparative grammar, it is 
proper to begin, first of all, with a physical account of the alphabet. 
There have been great students of language whose basis has been ex- 
ceedingly defective in this particular regard ; and, on the other hand, 
men strong in vocal anatomy who were poor enough linguists. Judged 
by his own rule, the author cannot have built up his inquiries very 
solidly, for his description of sounds is open to criticism in a host of 
particulars. It is, as we have already said of the work in general, 
made up by a process of combination : here Briicke is followed, there 
Lepsius, and again Miiller is the authority relied on ; but Ferrar, 
except as their mouthpiece, we see little of; and what we see, it may 
be added, does not make us long for more. For example, the theory 
of diphthongs is certainly his own. It is this : " When two vowels fol- 
low each other so rapidly as to melt into one sound, we obtain a diph- 
thong. Now, we know that a is formed at a point in the mouth before 
i and u, and therefore it alone of the three primary vowels can form a 
true diphthongal base." Who can point out the sequitur here ? It 
seems to be meant that, as the point in the mouth where i or u is pro- 
duced is farther forward, or " later," in the mouth than that where a is 
produced, therefore i or u cannot be uttered before a. No ; we retract 
that suggestion, and give up the matter as^impenetrable. What, again, 
is the sense, and what the pertinence in a phonetical discussion, of this 
remark ? " The consonantal signs were originally marks for syllables, 
as the Devanagari and Semitic alphabets prove." Then, when we 
come to another grand department of the subject, we are told that the 
vocative case " is not properly a word, being only an interjection." 
And is not, then, an interjection a word ? When one says " O my 
lord ! " what does he use if not words ? Mr. Ferrar may maintain, if 
he chooses, that the vocative is not a case, nor the interjection a part of 
speech, in the same sense with the other cases and parts of speech ; but 
we challenge him to give an acceptable definition of a word which shall 
not include both. 

It would be easy to quote other characteristic statements of the same 
calibre with these without doing any real injustice to the volume or 
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its author, even while acknowledging that no small part of its con- 
tents is of a different character. It is not prepared with that degree 
of mastery of its subject which we have the right to require of one 
who attempts to make a text-book for our instruction, and we do not 
desire ever to see the undertaking completed. 

Another industrious compilation, of nearly the same general style 
and grade, has been recently made by a Frenchman, M. Baudry, of 
whom we know nothing save that he is an assistant of M. Breal in the 
work of translation of Bopp, already referred to. It is to occupy three 
volumes, of which the first (Paris, 1868, 8vo, pp. 212) is already 
out, and treats of the subject of phonetics. The second is to deal with 
roots and with declension; the third, with conjugation. "Writing, as he 
does, for a French public, the author takes all the notice of the Ger- 
manic that can fairly be required of him ; and he is able to bring in, 
without violating (like Mr. Ferrar) the plan of his work, that exposi- 
tion of Grimm's Law which no treatise on any part of Indo-European 
phonology seems capable of foregoing. We wish that he had spared 
us the tedious refutation which follows it, of attempted explanations of 
that remarkable phenomenon which no one has ever found acceptable, 
and which are in themselves quite unworthy of notice. Upon the 
whole, we have a higher opinion of M. Baudry's volume than of Mr. 
Ferrar's ; yet the two are to be classed together as of a secondary 
order of merit. M. Baudry, also, is far from having gained such a 
comprehension of the processes of utterance as should give an indepen- 
dent value to his expositions of phonetic phenomena, or even as should 
enable him to distinguish always a good opinion from a bad one. We 
have not space to enter into details, but would simply refer to his dis- 
cussion of the subject of quantity (pages 9-13), which is wanting, to a 
very discreditable degree, in an understanding of the facts it is dealing 
with. The author appears to imagine that "position," or the being fol- 
lowed by two consonants, alters the actual pronunciation of a vowel, mak- 
ing the vowel itself long, instead of merely changing the value of the syl- 
lable, in virtue of the accumulation within its limits of consonant quan- 
tity, — which, of course, is just as real, requiring expenditure of time, 
as vowel quantity. And he points it out as a remarkably antagonistic 
phenomenon, wellnigh inexplicable in its diversity, that the Germanic 
languages usually shorten a vowel, instead of protracting it, before a 
combination of consonants. He quotes, indeed, the true explanation of 
the whole matter from Benloew and Corssen, with unquestioning ap- 
proval, and with much commendation of those gentlemen for their 
acuteness in suggesting what we hope that few save himself have not 
been sharp enough to see without help from others, — what, for ex- 
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ample, the oldest Hindoo grammarians were perfectly clear about ; 
yet, after all, he adheres to his own view, and continues to believe in 
the reality of the difficulty which he has conjured up. There is noth- 
ing else so unfortunate as this, we believe, in the whole volume ; but it 
is merely an extreme example of a certain deficiency of insight, which 
is a general characteristic of M. Baudry's work, and which deprives 
the latter of all claim to the honor of being a contribution to philo- 
logical science. 

The only other book of which we shall need to speak, at this time, 
is that of Mr. Peile. It is in the form of a series of fourteen lectures, 
successively treating of the principle of phonetic change (i), the rela- 
tionship of the Indo-European peoples (ii), the Indo-European alpha- 
bet (iii, iv), dynamic change (v), phonetic change (vi-xiii), and 
indistinct articulation (xiv). Its design is to introduce classical schol- 
ars to the methods and results of the scientific study of language, and 
to correct the unscientific and hap-hazard style of etymologizing fthich 
is still too current among them (as instanced by him in the preface 
from the case of one of his own colleagues). And it is excellently 
adapted to its purpose ; better, as appears to us, than any other work 
in the English language. It is a production of much higher character 
than those which we have thus far been noticing. The author ac- 
knowledges his indebtedness to the great German masters of com- 
parative philology, — as Curtius, Schleicher, Benfey, Corssen, etc., — 
which, indeed, no one who at the present time executes such a work as 
it should be executed can honestly avoid doing ; they have laid the 
foundations of the study so deep and strong that those who come after 
must build upon them. But he has studied them in a free and in- 
dependent spirit, and has thoroughly worked their results into himself, 
so that his exposition is his own, brought forth from within, instead of 
being put together from without. The British universities have hardly 
produced anything before so fully in the spirit of a continuation and 
promotion of modern philology. 

Mr. Peile's work, unlike the three already reported, tempts to de- 
tailed criticism, because it contains so much that is good, and so little 
to which one need take exception. But we must limit ourselves to 
noticing a point or two in it. In the first place, it is evident that the 
author has mastered the subject of the physical constitution and rela- 
tions of the alphabet much less completely than that of the general 
theory and the historical details of phonetic change. Now a sound and 
instructive account of the phonetic phenomena of speech may undoubt- 
edly be made out by one who has only a superficial knowledge of the 
processes of articulation ; only he will be liable to err here and there 
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in the theoretic explanation of phenomena ; and may even have his 
understanding of the latter warped by a false phonetic theory. Both 
these errors Mr. Peile has here and there fallen into. Thus, he says 
(p. 32), when treating of vowel-intensification, "by simply allowing 
a stronger current of air to pass from the lungs before sounding the 
radical vowel of a word, they [our forefathers] produced in effect a new 
vowel a before each such vowel," — as if a were a mere intensified i or 
«, instead of a sound produced by a perfectly distinct position of the 
organs, different from that of either 'of the others. This is, indeed, a 
very trivial matter (though not without a bearing upon the author's 
fundamental views) ; much more important is his constant designation 
of b and v, for example, as " soft" sounds, as compared with p and/, 
which are " hard " ; and his assumption that the relations of the two 
classes are thus truly expressed, and that accordingly the change of p 
to b is a weakening process, and that of b to p a strengthening one. 
Probably Max Muller is chiefly to blame for this. Mr. Peile, in fact, 
at the point where it was incumbent on him to explain and defend the 
assumed relation of his " hards " and " softs," declines to enter into the 
question, and refers "anyone who wishes to understand this part-of 
the subject " to Muller. The reference sounds to us somewhat like a 
joke ; we should have said that any one who wishes to be taught two 
or three inconsistent views, and to be led finally to abide by the wrong 
one, should resort to Muller. The true relation has been defined a 
hundred times, and the best phonologists are now agreed about it. 
The mouth-organs being fixed in a certain position, if simple breath 
be emitted, the articulation is " hard " ; if breath that is converted into 
sound on its way through the throat, by the vibration of the vocal 
cords, it is " soft." There is no real question of hardness or softness 
here ; in fact, if those terms are to be used at all, they ought to be ap- 
plied in just the opposite way to that in which Mr. Peile uses them. 
Unless voice is softer than whisper, unless audible utterance is less 
hard than mere breathing, unless to set in action one part only of 
the apparatus of speech is less easy than to do the same by two, then 
b and v are really harder than p and /. We would not, of course, 
advocate seriously the reversal of the terms, because it would still 
amount to using an analogical or fanciful term in place of a truly 
descriptive or scientific one, — a proceeding wholly to be rejected in 
scientific etymology. It is true that, in the historical development of 
language, p passes into b more often than the contrary ; but that does 
not prove b an easier sound per se than p ; nor, when we actually find 
b changed to p, — as by the German, who says kalp for kalb, — are we 
to give the speaker credit for a strengthened utterance ; the matter 
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needs to be argued and explained on quite different grounds. Indeed, 
we think Mr. Peile's whole basis of phonetic explanation a little too 
narrow and rectangular ; there is too much of " hard and soft " and 
" heavy and light " in it. We are tired of hearing even of " heavy " a, 
and " light " i and u. There is a valuable element of truth in these 
designations, but also a decided mythological element, which turns a 
fancy into a fact, and uses an analogical epithet as if it were a scientific 
definition. 

A yet more serious fault in Mr. Peile's general system is, we are 
convinced (although he certainly has high authorities on his side), his 
admission of the increase or intensification of vowel sounds (the con- 
version of a to a, of i to e and ai, of u to o and au) as a primary or 
organic means of expression in Indo-European language ; as having 
been applied directly, in a kind of symbolic way, to the uses of gram- 
matical or radical distinction. A marked tendency in the best modern 
research, if we are not mistaken, is toward the entire elimination of the 
symbolical element from the history of the languages of our family, and 
the recognition of all internal change, whether of vowel or of consonant, 
as at first only the accidental accompaniment of external accretion, or 
its remoter euphonic consequence ; even though sometimes seized upon 
later by the language-making faculty and turned to account in a sec- 
ondary way, or inorganically. This is no place to enter into any de- 
tailed discussion of the subject ; we would only point out that Mr. Peile 
does not always show his usual fairness and soundness when he touches 
upon it. In one place (p. 112), after a brief exposition of a part of 
the view opposed to his own, he turns it off summarily as plausible 
enough indeed, but incapable of being proved. A deliberate balancing 
of the evidence on the one side and on the other would, we are sure, 
have shown him a great preponderance in its favor. Again (p. 110) 
he tells us that " from vid, ' to know,' comes by regular ascent the well- 
known word Veda ; and the second step (together with the suffix -ika 
which is purely formal) gives us Vaidika." This strikes us as very bad 
etymologizing, — this depreciation of the suffix of derivation as some- 
thing "purely formal"; a thing subordinate to the internal vowel 
change, and insignificant in comparison with it. Is that the ordi- 
nary value of suffixes in Indo-European language ? We must pre- 
sume, then, that the essential distinction between vedmi, " I know," and 
vidmds, " we know," is the difference of radical vowel, the endings mi 
and mas being " purely formal." And where is the intelligible symbol- 
ism, either in Mr. Peile's examples or in our own, of which the varia- 
tion of vowel can be imagined to serve the uses ? These two facts — 
that vowel change comes along with the ordinary means of external 
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derivation, and that it is not to be brought into any definable relation 
with ideas or classes of ideas, as their expression — compel us to re- 
gard this instrumentality as no essential part of the means of deriva- 
tion ; and change, therefore, the point of view from which we have to 
regard many of the phenomena set forth so clearly and attractively by 
our author. 

Mr. Peile has had faith enough in the usefulness of his volume to be 
willing to take pains that it be made easily usable. It has a careful 
and detailed analysis at the beginning, and a good index at the end, 
with both running headings and marginal indications of the subject 
under treatment all the way through. For all these, every reader, of 
whom we wish him many, will be truly grateful. We heartily com- 
mend the work to all who are capable of an interest in its subject. 



2. — Studies in Church History. The Rise of the Temporal Power. — 
Benefit of Clergy. — Excommunication. By Henry C. Lea. 
Philadelphia : Henry C. Lea. 1869. 12mo. pp.515. 

Mr. Lea's books — especially the one now before us — demonstrate 
what we have too willingly suffered to be called in question, — the 
possibility of thorough, exhaustive research and truly erudite author- 
ship on this side of the Atlantic. It is a common belief that here we 
must at best content ourselves with second-hand authorities, and that 
the most that we can do is to decant and dilute the choicer vin- 
tages of European scholarship and learning. It is true that no pub- 
lic library in America would furnish materials for an extended or 
ramified research in any department, and this will continue to be 
the case until there is a systematic tabulation of books wanted and 
needed in our libraries, with an organized and prolonged siege of 
the sources of supply which might be made richly available ; but it 
is an error to suppose that books which are rare in Europe are un- 
attainable here. In works not originally costly, but made precious by 
their antiquity, and needed only for specialties in research, the ag- 
gregate wealth of private libraries in Europe is probably very much 
greater than that of public libraries ; and in the breaking up and sale 
of the former there is perpetual opportunity for procuring books that 
have long since passed away from trade catalogues. Indeed, it is not 
uncommon to find in some obscure London shop or stall, or on the 
parapets on the left bank of the Seine, and at fabulously low prices, 
defaced, yet not mutilated, copies of works commonly regarded as 
beyond reach. 



